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The First Two Were Free 


by ylzzirf 


Summary 


A community survives natural disaster after natural disaster, only to find that their homelands 
have become a tourist attraction. 


Catastrophe 


The day the first volcano erupted — about a month before the third solar eclipse, about six 
months before the seventy-seventh tornado — was the day the old world officially ended. 


Foolishly, I thought we would all die quickly. But we survived — some of us. Some of us 
went on living. And even though the old world died, a new one was born — or created for us. 


We’d always had problems in this part of the state, in this part of the country. Our weather 
was always unrelenting. We had humid summers, muddy springs, and frigid winters. We 
were burdened with Indiana-type winters, Oklahoma-style tornadoes, and humidity that 
seemed more like something you'd find in Georgia or a Gulf State. The world always seemed 
wet. Hot-wet in the summer, gross-wet in the spring, and slushy in the wintertime. It got to 
the point that a hailstorm was a welcome break from all of the rain and snow. 


So in a fitting circumstance — and in an almost Biblical fashion — the first problems we 
noticed as being worse than usual were the big floods. This made sense, at the time. The 
whole region was full of rivers and lakes, and nearly all of these emptied into the Mississippi 
River. Even the sag pond that formed after the First Great Earthquake was born out of the 
waters of the Mississippi. 


But the back-to-back floods were the first big sign, and I was kicking myself that I didn’t 
think much about this before all of the really bad things started happening. I didn’t think 
about the peculiarity of living in a world where bad things happened. 


I just thought that misery was a part of life. 


A few years before it got really bad, the farmers lost most of their crops in a big flood. That 
was the day they blew the levee, slightly upriver from us. Instead of worrying about the corn 
fields and the tobacco patches, I was more concerned about the safety of the people — the 
people upstream, the people who had already lost their homes, the people who had already 
drowned. I didn't realize that every subsequent storm would take more and more land, barns, 
horses, houses, people. 


There were so many storms, and so many different types of storms. The next big thing after 
the floods, of course, was the spate of tornados. Rain and wind — we couldn’t catch a break. 
We had several big ones in a row, every two years or so, until one decimated my hometown. 
A wall of other people’s stuff — wooden beams and wood chips, shredded rugs, deflated 
basketballs, vintage cookbooks, bloated photo albums, full-sized trampolines, and cardboard 
boxes full of nothing and everything — rained down on our town. Our stuff rained down on 
another town, and so on and so forth, until two or three small towns were nearly wiped off 
the map, save for the debris fields and piles of bricks. 


A year later, another bad one hit a town on the other side of the river, and it destroyed their 
town. By that point, I was used to seeing entire communities reduced to fragments. Yet I still 
gave in to foolish thinking. The illusion of safety was more comfortable than realizing I was 
right to be afraid. Between the floods and the heatwaves and the tornadoes, I was still 


optimistic. I thought maybe things would stay rough, but I didn't think things would get 
worse. 


Things were already tough around here, so the idea of things getting worse seemed almost 
unfathomable. My stomach still hurt when I watched neighbors buying and selling drugs, or 
screaming at their kids, or trying to steal catalytic converters off of ugly little Toyotas with 
dented bumpers, but I decided those were just the normal byproducts of living — and I 
should be grateful that life was mostly normal, even on a 110° day, even on a day where the 
wind reached 60 or 70 miles an hour, even when the thunder rolled without stopping. 


Things started to improve, I thought, when the second eclipse passed through our area. You 
see, we had two back-to-back total eclipses, just a few years apart. Most people thought this 
was significant, whether they thought it was a miracle or an omen. Being naive, I thought that 
the first eclipse might be the harbinger of doom, while the second one would undo the 
influence of the first. I wasn't superstitious, but I wanted to find a way to explain why our 
part of the country was marked. Besides, I really enjoyed the eclipses. The way I saw it, both 
of these eclipses were free shows — and I’d have to pay to travel to see a third one, or so I 
thought. I might as well enjoy the cheap entertainment, if a big, free event was coming to 
town. 


They say there’s no such thing as a free lunch, though. And while I really don’t blame the 
eclipses for being the source of our problems, I realize now that people were beginning to 
notice that we lived in an odd place, where odd things seemed to show up in a cyclical 
pattern. 


While the arrival of the second eclipse made me feel like we might begin to know peace 
again, other people felt uneasy. I really thought that this would mark the end of everything 
wild, that the planets would get back out of retrograde, that life would return to normal. 


But then the big earthquake hit, and then the two major forest fires happened, and then I 
knew that it was all getting worse. When a couple of my friends told me that the national 
recreation area was burning, and that the Mark Twain National Forest was also burning, I felt 
a tightness in my chest. The second fire, the bigger one, was spreading into southern I]linois. 
North of us, of course, but it hurt to think about the burning forests. I worried about the 
people camping in the forest, about the birds living near the trickling waterfalls, about the 
bears that supposedly came over from Missouri to visit the forests. But I scarcely had time to 
keep up with the news of the forest fires, because I had to start paying attention to the large 
earthquakes. The aftershocks wouldn't subside. 


After the fourth aftershock, a farmer reported a cone cropping up in his field. I didn’t want to 
believe it, but everyone said it was true. It was really happening. I hurriedly added Paricutin 
Mexico volcano to my list of things to search up, to read about. I remembered the name of 
this particular volcano — the volcano born in the farmer’s field in Mexico, the volcano that 
was born almost a hundred years ago exactly — because they’d made us read a picture book 
about it way back in elementary school. At the time, I thought it was the neatest thing. 


But now that we were living that same experience, my heart raced. I was terrified. I felt like I 
was the one that was burning. I could feel lava churning in my stomach. 


Exclusion 


About three months after the worst of the aftershocks, after the Fifth Great Flood, after the 
Fourth Big Tornado, and after the earliest volcanic activity, we were told that we would need 
to pack up and evacuate. They — the government officials — were worried about the nuclear 
plant, even though it had been decommissioned decades ago. The experience reminded me of 
the ghost town over near St. Louis — the town that it wasn’t even safe to visit, because of all 
of the contaminants still in the ground. 


They told us to leave, but some of us — lots of us — couldn’t afford to leave. We didn’t have 
anywhere else to go. Other people were too stubborn to leave. And other people thought the 
authorities were overreacting. 


For one reason or another, I stayed. I reasoned that life could be awful anywhere else, and I 
resigned myself to a familiar life in what they were calling the exclusion zone. 


I didn’t expect the government to help out, not really, because the president was a 
Republican, the governors were nearly all Republicans, and the senators and representatives 
— who had fled to border towns — were all uber-conservative capitalists, all fifteen or 
twenty of them. They knew that there wasn't any hope for industry here. I didn’t want to be 
abandoned, but I counted on it happening. 


But I still cried when I saw the words Midsouth Exclusion Zone (formerly Missouri, Illinois, 
Kentucky, Tennessee) on Wikipedia. I cried knowing that I was reading about my own 
homeland. I wondered if perhaps people in stateless nations felt this way. I wondered if they 
felt like crying, living in a familiar place with an unfamiliar name. 


But I lived in The MEZ now. MEZ reminded me of Oz. And it might as well have been. When 
I felt really despondent, I thought of the unique areas that made up the world of Oz. None 
seemed as bleak as our own — so I quit thinking about that sunshine-y stuff. 


From time to time, to feel better, I imagined Neptune and Uranus. I’d heard that it rained 
diamonds on those planets. I hoped that our luck would turn, and that we might be sent some 
precious minerals. I didn’t count on it, but I was beginning to think that anything was 
possible. 


Attraction 


About a year into our trauma, I realized we were being watched by outsiders. 


I watched helicopters circle overhead, and I realized these choppers didn’t look like the 
Chinooks or the Blackhawks that flew over from Fort Campbell — the kinds of helicopters 
that flew over in the War on Terror era, the kind that flew over in the 2020s, the kind that 
flew over just a few hours ago. The military base was just a hair outside of the zone, but they 
checked in on us all the time, just to make sure we weren’t causing too much trouble. 


Once, one of the military helicopters flew so low over my garden-that-became-a-farm that I 
started panicking. I realized he was trying to figure out what I was growing, from my potato 
rows to my lettuce to my tiny tobacco patch. I received a letter in the mail a week later, and I 
thought I’d been cited for growing something on toxic soil. Instead, there was a packet of 
tomato seeds. 


“These always grow. No one has had trouble getting these to grow, so long as you can keep 
the green worms off of them. I’ve never had a plant fail yet. Good luck to you and yours.” 


Me and mine. I realized it had been two years since I’d left the MEZ. I would send letters to 
the postal decontamination center, and I picked up my mail once a month, and I always had 
letters from my family on the outside. To this day, they keep begging me to leave. But I’m 
too used to it to leave. 


The only good thing that’s happened — if you can call it a good thing — is that when the 
Marburg Pandemic hit, and over half of the country was infected, we only had two cases. 
Both of those people were known for leaving the zone every so often, for work in medical 
testing, and when they tried to return, they were eliminated at the border crossing. 


It sounds dystopian, but it’s really just euphemistic. Eliminated. A border guard shot them 
both. And even though they passed away on the outside, they were listed as Exclusion Zone 
residents, originally from Kentucky. I didn’t bother looking into it beyond that, because I was 
worried I might recognize their names, being a former Kentuckian. 


It’s terrible to say it, but I always had a hard time reading “Midsouth Exclusion Zone East, 
formerly part of Kentucky” in someone's obituary. “Midsouth Exclusion Zone North, 
formerly part of Illinois” seemed to roll off the tongue more easily. I could imagine it 
happening to someone else, but not to me. 


For days after those two men were shot, people were buzzing about why the two of them 
wanted to try to sneak back in, knowing that they were ill. Someone said the federal 
government offered to pay their families a lot of money, if they’d come in and make us all 
sick and kill us off — finally. 


But that didn’t make sense, because their families a/so lived in the MEZ. Surely they didn’t 
want to make their own family ill? But that’s when I realized they probably wanted to be 
home with their children, to have their mothers press cold rags to their foreheads, to hold 


hands one last time with their wives or girlfriends or side chicks. They just wanted to be back 
home with someone familiar. 


Of course, a third possibility reared its head. My elderly neighbor — who planned to live and 
die in the zone — and I had both discussed this, and we’d both come to believe the third 
option: that if someone wanted to come back to the MEZ, knowing how awful it was, that the 
outer world must be even worse. 


Decisions 


I was taken aback by the fact that people would pay money to catch a helicopter ride to come 
watch us lost folks, to gawk at our lost towns. I was ashamed that I had ever wanted to go see 
Plymouth, out on Montserrat, because I wanted to get cool photos of a buried town. | 
wondered how many people had been buried. I felt ashamed to realize that I’d never thought 
of that before, even though I remembered that people had always died during hurricanes and 
tornadoes and earthquakes. 


So every fresh eruption set me on edge. Even though the nearest of the two rifts — the geyser 
and the great volcano, our very own Scyla and Charybdis — was sixty-five miles away, I 
didn’t want to spend my days looking at ash clouds. I’d cleaned ashes off my porch before 
and wondered if, someday, there would be an eruption that ended everything: the tourism 
industry, the MEZ, our lives. 


I liked the idea of being a tourist, way back in the past. I wondered if I could get over to the 
St. Francois Mountains, which were the oldest mountains in the country — or at least I 
thought they were. I was pretty sure they were within the MEZ, which hadn’t expanded or 
shrunk. The idea was to keep our world contained — and that by keeping it contained, 
mining could continue, fracking could continue, and so on and so forth. We were expendable, 
but our resources weren’t. 


We lived in a mineral rich area — and our minerals had been an asset for decades. My 
grandfather and great-uncles had been miners. Along with the mines, of course, there were 
caves in Kentucky filled with glittering stalactites, and there were beautiful pink rocks over in 
Missouri. 


I had always wanted to see the Elephant Rocks, even though I’d never been. The thing was, 
you didn’t have to show proof-of-ID as a MEZ resident, but it was so hard to travel — 
because we were constantly getting warnings about possible derechos, possible dust storms, 
possible floods, and possible earthquakes. 


“They’re saying that people who want to leave the MEZ will have to spend eight weeks in 
quarantine, just to be sure —” one of my neighbors said. She lived two or three miles up the 
road, but I would run into her when I went to collect mail or firewood. 


As she was speaking, another neighbor cut her off. “That’s horseshit. Besides, I don’t want to 
travel outside, anyway. I’ve thought about going down to The Caves to visit. Or maybe to 
live there. It might be safer underground.” 


What about earthquakes?” I asked. 


Well,” he said. “What about everything else?” 


In spite of his thoughts about the caves being safer than the mountains, I decided I would 
make the trek out to the Elephants. 


The truth is, something major spurred my decision — the sinkhole at the western edge of the 
MEZ. 


The MEZ seemed to be expanding. The thought that it couldn’t be contained was fearsome, 
and it inspired the government to devise a plan for handling a growing problem. The 
Geological Survey would begin assessing the potential for “catastrophic border events” — 
and they needed about a year to do this. 


We were told that the MEZ would be roped off, and that we would all be forced to leave — to 
quarantine for eight weeks and to eventually reintegrate into American society. 


“They just need more workers out in the fields,” someone hissed. “They want cheap labor. 
They don’t care about us.” 


I could see that, regardless of politics or morality or ethics, this was probably an accurate 
assessment. We were only being moved because there was a better use for us elsewhere. 


Within a few days of the announcement that we’d need to clear out, we were given a second 
notice. We were told that we would all be automatically allocated to the only two states who 
would accept MEZ refugees. Florida and Texas. 


My heart raced. I didn’t want to go to either of those places. And we didn’t have a choice — 
we would be sorted, lottery-style, without any accounting for our preferences. 


I began panicking — until I remembered the St. Francois Mountains. 


I could hide in the mountains. | thought of the fossils and the rocks and the granite, which 
had weathered one billion years of hardship. The mountains were quiet. The mountains were 
vacant. The mountains were the same as they were twenty years ago, and the same as they 
were in the hundreds of millions of years before that. 


I could make a home in that place, I reasoned. A place that could weather every storm and 
still stand. This unyielding place would provide for me, somehow. 


I could make a home — or a fossil — up in the mountains. I could see myself, cradled there. 
I'd wedge myself in between a nest of rocks, and I would find a place to rest my brain and my 
bones. 
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